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Arbitrators Feel that It is Their Job to Hand 
Down Decisions that Are Beneficial to the In- 
dustry or Company Concerned, without Neglect- 
ing the Rights of Employees, and Hate the Very 
Thought of Making Awards Possibly Injurious 
to Future Employer-Employee Relationships. 


Mediation and 
Arbitration 


By Irwin STALMASTER 
Los Angeles, California 


| relationship, we witness the use of the processes of democracy in industry, 
: even as they are used in government. 

A relationship between the parties may not be satisfactory. But instead ot 
resort to force and violence to obtain a change, they either agree to a compromise 
of their differences, or select others to settle them, whose integrity and impartiality 
insures a result which will be acceptable, if not entirely satisfactory. 


[scsi the operation of mediation and arbitration in the employer-employee 


Mediation Methods 


a are no fixed rules which can be followed by mediators. They depend to 
a great extent upon the personal equation. However, briefly summarized, the 
methods usually followed are: 


1. Through conciliation, to aid the parties to compose their differences. 

2. By acting as negotiator and holding separate conferences with the parties. 

3. By the mediator drawing upon his knowledge of trade agreements and 
collective bargaining, developing a plan for the settlement of a particular 
dispute through joint conferences. 

4. By the mediator drafting a plan for the settlement of disputes and sub- 
mitting it simultaneously to the parties, with the recommendation that 
it be used as a basis of a compromise settlement. 

5. If all other methods of mediation and conciliation fail, recommending 
arbitration by submission of the dispute to a person or persons selected 
jointly by the disputants or by the board of conciliation. 














‘MEDIATION AND ARBITRATION 


Note carefully the things which are basic in the work of the mediator. His 
intervention is to promote calm discussion, draw forth frank explanations, or.:to 
suggest possible terms of a settlement. 


Four Steps in Mediation 


W 7 ® DISTINGUISH four steps as a part of the mediation technique: 


I. First, to ascertain the real facts of the situation. 
II. To find the exact positions of the parties-in the dispute. 
III. To create an atmosphere conducive to rational discussion. 
IV. To think up new compromises to which both parties can agree. 


Some of the very definite things which mediation and conciliation procedure 
have taught us are: 

Disputes settled by the parties themselves while sitting around a conference 
table leave less bitterness and rancor than when settled by authority or force. 

The ultimate goal usually attained by mediation is the establishment of coop- 
eration and good will between management and labor. 

When meeting around a table with outside people who are not directly involved, 
there is a more thorough and more frank discussion, with a greater possibility of 
clarification of the issues. 

The mediator’s presence on the scene also makes prominent the fact, apt to be 
lost sight of in the heat of controversy, that the general public, as well as the parties 
involved, have an interest in peace. 

A mediator’s presence provides for the placing of confidence in someone, where 
the lack of confidence is often responsible for prolonging the dispute. 


Parties Will Defend Mediation Result 


— is a higher form of service in the field of industrial relations than is 
arbitration. When the parties agree to something because of voluntary com- 
promise, it is their agreement and not one which is imposed upon them from the 
outside. It is only natural that the parties should want their judgments respected 
and vindicated. For that reason, they will both defend what they have agreed to 
in the process of mediation. They will attempt to justify their actions to the 
utmost, and will find the best arguments why the agreement was not only satis- 
factory, but also the best which anyone might have obtained out of the negotiations. 

When the parties have to bring in an outsider to arbitrate, his award may bring 
about the same results, but the agreement thus reached is not nearly so desirable. 
It is often accepted grudgingly by both sides because the result falls short of the 
things they started out to obtain. They quickly forget that they were both asking 
for more than they expected, since their original demands were placed sufficiently 
high to form the basis for concessions and compromise. 
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The outsider called in to arbitrate has really done what the parties very probably 
wanted to do, but could not, because each would have had a hard time to sell the 
results to his own group. The arbitrator is frequently the ‘‘whipping-boy’’ who 
is called upon to take the blame for a desired result which the parties themselves 
would have reached, but which they could not safely do without losing face with, 
or the confidence of, their own people. 


Arbitration 


_ arbitrator is sometimes able to do his job so well, that he not only arrives 
at a correct decision, but is also able to educate the parties to a better understand- 
ing of the problem and create a more intelligent appraisal of the reasons for the 
dispute. In these latter respects, he makes a contribution much more important 
than the decision itself. 

A qualified industrial arbitrator engages in one of the most important processes 
for educating the worker and employer, available in modern procedures for the 
settlement of industrial disputes. As much as any other influence in recent times, 
the industrial arbitrator’s work will have a great deal to do with the promotion of 
peace and the acceptance of the democratic way in the disposal of problems arising 
from industrial disputes. 


Types of Problems Met 


I” us examine the several types of problems we encounter in the field of indus- 
trial arbitration: 


1. If mediation has been unsuccessful, the parties may agree to arbitrate in 
order to avoid a strike, and thus obtain an agreement which will govern 
their entire future relationship. 

2. Failing of adjustment within the plant organization itself, the issue may 
be submitted to an outsider under an existing contract, in which case 
arbitration involves the interpretation of application of the terms of the 
agreement itself. 

3. Disputes concerning which there is no clause in the agreement, but which 
are arbitrable under a general provision which requires arbitration of any 
dispute, whether or not covered by the agreement. 


Let us review each of these in the order mentioned: 


1. When Arbitrator Writes Contract 


His form of arbitration is unusual and, of course, of far reaching importance. 
Th. arbitrator is called upon here to write an agreement for the parties. The 
contract he makes for them will be the same as a written constitution in a political 
society whereby a similar transfer of governing power from the few to the many is 
made possible. 
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Collective bargaining agreements in industry take from the employer the sole 
right to govern his men and give to them a voice in determining the kind of govern- 
ment which will control their relationship. 

Such an agreement gives to the workers immunity from the arbitrary use of 
power against them by the employer. The correlative of this immunity from arbi- 
trary power, is the immunity of the employer from direct action by the union, 
whether in the form of strikes or stoppages of work which may be authorized by the 
union, or of an individual quitting without notice to the employer. 

In such cases as these, very often the union and the employer both need to be 
given an understanding of their relationship which in the past has not occurred to 
either of them. An intelligent arbitrator will not only write an agreement, but 
will carefully insert such provisions as will best suit the leadership of the union, 
the management, the temperament of the parties, the plant organization, and the 
type of industry involved. 


Decision Determined by Relations of Parties 


FF” example, where a union and an employer have had a long-standing relation- 
ship and have learned to get along reasonably well, the arbitrator is less con- 
cerned with creating an elaborate machinery for the handling of problems that arise 
between them, than he would be in the case where union-employer relationship is 
comparatively or entirely new. In this respect, the arbitrator becomes a statesman 
in industry, and seeks to provide a government which is best suited to the purposes 
and conditions surrounding the relationship. 

Sometimes, an employer who has long resented unions, will smart under the 
new relationship, and whenever he can do so, may violate the spirit, if not the letter, 
of the new agreement. Where the arbitrator can foresee such a possibility, he must 
provide minute and detailed provisions in the contract to protect the union’s in- 
terests,—provisions which at a later stage in the relationship may well be much less 
elaborately drawn. 

Likewise, in the case of a union whose resentment against an employer has 
become intensified by the belief that notwithstanding an agreement is about to be 
signed, the employer is still hopeful of ultimately defeating the organization. Often 
you will find in such cases, the ‘‘I’ll show you”’ attitude on the part of union leader- 
ship. This may continue long after the agreement has been put into force. 


Decision May Determine Whole Future Relations 


A ARBITRATOR who has the ability to sense, what is in the air will insert into the 
agreement provisions which will prevent any unfair use of the newly-won 
power granted to the union, and thus insure not only the benefits intended for its 
membership, but also the likelihood of improvement in the future relationship 
between the parties to the agreement. 
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In assuming the responsibility thus put upon him by the parties, the arbitrator 
is called upon to do more than decide a ‘“‘case.’’ His is not a mere judicial function 
concerned with determining legal rights in a given controversy. He is here called 
upon to write the rules themselves under which in the future the parties will under- 
take to live together in peace and harmony. At such a time as this, if the arbitrator 
has had a long and varied experience upon which to draw, and has a thorough 
familiarity with structure and organization of institutions, and a knowledge of the 
pattern of industrial relations throughout the civilized world,—he may be able to 
do a fairly good job in satisfactorily moulding the whole future for the parties who 
have thus entrusted to him their most important rights. 


2. Judicial Interpretation of Contract Clause 


_ second type of arbitration arises where the shop organization has failed to 
adjust a complaint arising under a clause in the existing agreement, and an out- 
sider is brought in to dispose of it. 

Under this head, a great deal of work may present itself to an arbitrator of a 
strictly judicial character. That is, the arbitrator is called upon to determine 
whether any provision of the agreement is applicable to the particular controversy, 
or whether the rights claimed or actions complained of are governed by any clause 
in the contract. 

In these cases he is arbitrating a strictly justiciable dispute as distinguished 
from those which, as described elsewhere, may call for a decision in relation-making 
or is one involving non-justiciable controversies. He is here concerned only with 
what the parties themselves have agreed upon. He must decide their rights on the 
basis of the existing agreement, and not on what the parties would do if they had 
another chance to write the agreement again. What the arbitrator thinks the agree- 
ment should be or would be if he had a chance to write it, is entirely beside the point. 

In acting, however, as a strictly judicial functionary under the agreement, the 
arbitrator is possessed of another power which is as great, if not greater than, the 
limited work he accomplishes as a judge of the legal rights of the parties under the 
agreement. 


Arbitrator Considers Future Working Relations 


N DiscussiNG the facts in these judicial controversies, the arbitrator has an oppor- 
I tunity to be of great service. His reasons for the decision are important. He 
must state them carefully and painstakingly, so that there can be no room for doubt 
as to why a particular decision has been made. If his reasons are good, that much 
better for the award and the likelihood of its acceptance by all of the parties. If 
his decision is not sound, all the more reason for having it exposed to the critical 
views of the parties affected by it. Since arbitrators are not infallible, it is well 
that they, too, should have their work subjected to analysis and review. 
= a 
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It must be remembered that in ordinary disputes, when parties go into court, 
after the case is decided, they go their own ways without particular after-effects 
to follow. But in industrial arbitration, the parties must go on living together 
from day today. An award must not only dispose of the particular issue, but must 
also point to the way in which the parties can continue on even better terms in the 
future in order to enjoy the fruits of their joint endeavor. 


3. Arbitrations under a General Clause 


W 7 ® COME now to the third type of arbitration. In this field, an arbitrator as- 

sumes one of the most important roles it is given to anyone to play in the realm 
of industrial arbitration. For here he finds himself limited and restrained only to 
the extent that his experience, intelligence and conscience guide h*m. 

Under this heading we find that the parties have determined that no dispute, 
however important and unforeseen, shall disturb their relationship. So they have 
provided in their agreement that an arbitrator may hear and determine every dispute 
whether or not it is specifically mentioned in the agreement as an arbitrable issue. 

Where an interpretation of the agreement in force is involved, the function of 
the arbitrator is a strictly judicial one. But when there is no provision in the agree- 
ment covering a particular dispute, and the arbitrator is permitted to act upon it, 
he is given a quasi-legislative power of far reaching effect and importance. 


Legislative Power of Arbitrator 


™ answer he gives in such a case, may write a new provision into the agreement, 
establish new rights, or create new obligations. Often, it may introduce an 
uncontemplated relationship,—one which was not originally provided for in the 
agreement because it was not thought of at the time, or it may have been purposely 
avoided because it was too controversial to be settled when the agreement was 
entered into. 

Thus, in such a proceeding, the arbitrator becomes a legislator for the parties 
to the agreement. He now needs all of the talents of the business man, the produc- 
tion manager, the worker, the foreman, the trade unionist, and above all else, a 
balance and wisdom which all too few of us are able to bring into such problems. 


Arbitrable Cases 


H™ are some typical questions with which an arbitrator may be confronted in 
such circumstances: 

Where the agreement does not provide for seniority, shall a man whose services 
for many years have been entirely satisfactory, be gradually eased out of his employ- 
ment, not because he has deteriorated in skill, but simply because an operating head 
or foreman has taken a personal dislike to him? 
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What are sufficiently extenuating circumstances to justify stoppages of work 
by employees? According to the provocation or seriousness of the stoppage, what 
penalties shall be imposed, varying from loss in wages while striking unlawfully, 
to a complete discharge? 

To what extent are an employer's acts and behavior provocative, and should be 
punished by denial of redress, or by lost production during stoppages? 

To what extent should the arbitrator be able to limit the arbitrary use of power 
by either side? By a proper proportioning of limited powers to both sides, the 
parties can be made to yield the highest net return in efficiency and wastelessness. 
This is scientific management. To the extent that the arbitrator is able to work 
toward this end, he is a scientific manager of industry. 

Shall a more efficient method of handling work in the factory be installed? 
The obvious fact is that this would be a public as well as the employer’s gain. Will 
the workers suffer a reduction in rates of pay or man-hours available? If improved 
machinery means fewer men used, the union feels its power slipping, the employer’s 
position strengthened; and in addition to that, more men will either become unem- 
ployed or more men will be employed at lower incomes. 

Is it proper to introduce cost-saving machinery or to restrict its use? Does rejec- 
tion of its use conflict with public welfare as involving a restriction of output? 
What provision should be made to compensate for the actual wage loss, and for the 
loss of an asset of the bargaining power? 


Relation of Arbitration to Future Negotiations 


HIs may, of course, be dealt with and changed when the agreement comes up 

for renewal. But is it fair for the arbitrator to render a decision which will not 
only affect wages and working conditions during the life of the agreement, but will 
also, to some extent, affect the bargaining power of the parties in making another 
agreement? 

How far should an arbitrator essay in an humble fashion the role of industrial 
statesman, and how far should he follow the policy of “‘hands-off,’’ let the contend- 
ing forces settle for themselves the issues involving balance of power, just as courts 
often refuse to pass on matters which, they say, belong to the legislature? 

In answering such questions as these and in passing upon the issues thus pre- 
sented, you can readily see to what extent the arbitrator's decision will play a part 
in the future concepts of the processes of collective bargaining. 


Arbitration Contrasted with Court Action 


FR what has been said, it will be seen that the arbitration of industrial disputes 
is very different from the function of arbitration in purely business or commercial 
disputes. Our public courts are equipped to deal satisfactorily with the usual con- 
flicts arising from business and commercial transactions. 
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The parties resort to commercial arbitration as a substitute for the trial in court, 
either because they want to avoid publicity, or because in a particular community 
there is an unsatisfactory experience with delays in the courts, or with the farces 
which sometimes accompany the jury trial. 

But in industrial arbitration we find an instrument for the settlement of dis- 
putes which is not a substitute for anything else that exists. Ordinary courts are 
not prepared to deal effectively and intelligently with problems such as these. 
Industrial arbitration as a procedure for the settlement of controversies arising out 
of industrial relations, is the only, the principal, and the best method so far provided 
for resolving conflicts in this field of human relations. If it cannot be successfully 
invoked when the parties disagree, the only other resort is to the strike or lockout, 
both of which call for a test of economic power, and a possible resort to force. 

From an address delivered before the Hollywood Bar Association, California. Mr. Stal- 
master wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Messrs. E. W. Moorhouse, James H. Tufts 
and John R. Steelman, whose experience and writings he has drawn upon, in preparing 


this paper. 


Fifty Per cent of a Group of Machine-tool Work- 
ers in New England Said that They Tried to 
Work Harder, and Thought that Their Fellow 
Workmen Did, because of Defense Contracts. 
Most of Them Thought They Were Not Getting 
as Much Pay as They Should. 


Job Attitudes. I 
Defense Workers 


By Ross StaGner, J. N. RicH anp 
R. H. Britten, Jr. 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire 


in the understanding of labor relations in a factory. It has always been 
known, of course, that some men like their jobs better than others doing 
exactly the same work; and presumably it has always been known that if too many 
men reach a certain level of dissatisfaction, trouble for management is in store. 
This matter has an added importance at the present time, because it is desirable 
that a man working on a defense job shall work as hard as he possibly can. 


Bases of Job Satisfaction 


op satisfaction is not defined simply by asking a man whether he likes his job. 
J Workmen, like all other human beings, frequently cannot verbalize what is on 
their minds. Maybe a man likes some things, dislikes others. The best method 
seems to be that of asking a number of questions about pay, supervision, plant condi- 
tions, promotion, etc., and figuring a satisfaction score in terms of the number of 
questions answered. It is then possible to pick out a number of men who are dis- 
tinctly satisfied, a number who are quite dissatisfied, and “‘sore points’’ in plant 
morale (shown by questions which distinguish best between the two groups). 

The studies of Watson (1), Houser (2), and others have shown that plants 
differ with regard to the particular kind and amount of dissatisfaction. Estimates 
of the percentage of satisfied workers are reported by Watson as running from 90% 
for teachers, to about 2% for canning factory employees. The evidence of Super G) 
is that skilled workers are better satisfied than unskilled, but that professional and 
business men are more contented than skilled workers. It is to be expected that 


Ts concept of ‘‘job satisfaction’’ is widely recognized as having a key place 
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more than half the men, in any type of reasonably skilled endeavor, will be fairly 
well satisfied, otherwise they would have shifted out of the occupation. 


Which Job Factors Cause Discontent? 


M™ important than trying to estimate total satisfaction is to determine just 
what features of plant management make workers most discontented. It has 
been pointed out effectively in this Journal in a report from the Employee Relations 
Bureau of the National Retail Dry Goods Association (4) that executives are not 
good judges of what their workers want. Executives ranked pay first and job 
security second (as what they thought made for worker satisfaction), whereas their 
employees put ‘‘credit for all work done’’ first, “‘interesting work’’ second, pay 
third and security eighth! 

Different studies have reported different degrees of importance for such factors 
in work satisfaction as pay, supervision, recognition of performance and kind of 
work. Wages were found most important to skilled workers in one plant, the kind 
of work performed, in two, and working conditions (including supervision) in a 
fourth. Roethlisberger and Dickson (5) stress the great importance of first-line 
supervision in determining worker morale. Super concludes that the nature of the 
work is most important to his group, with financial factors a close second. 

When several careful studies get such different results, we begin to suspect that 
there is no general or universal answer to the question: Why are workers dissatisfied? 
Instead, we guess that plant conditions, degree of skill required and possibly the 
general economic state of the country, must be taken into account in answering 
the question. 


Survey Made of Machine-tool Workers 


W 7 HAVE therefore made a study of workers in a single highly skilled trade, 
working under fairly uniform plant conditions, in a rising phase of the eco- 
nomic cycle. The problem had its inception in speculation as to whether machine- 
tool workers were putting more effort into their jobs because of the national defense 
program, which had focused attention upon this usually neglected industry. The 
presence of a number of communities housing machine-tool plants in the Connecti- 
cut Valley, accessible to Dartmouth College, suggested that we actually investigate 
the problem (6). As the project developed, it became apparent that job satisfaction 
would be a major factor and defense attitudes must be studied in relation to it. 
The subjects were machine-tool workers from two towns in the Connecticut 
River valley. They were interviewed orally in their homes, the addresses being 
obtained from city directory lists which indicated type of employment. A type- 
written list of 34 questions (see Table I) was read to the worker, and his answer was 
recorded in terms of a 5-point scale as follows: emphatic yes; qualified yes; uncertain; 
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qualified no; and emphatic no. Interviews were rapid, averaging about eight min- 
utes per man. 123 cases were obtained in one town and 34 in another. 


Workers Cooperate 


| Pipecmen of the workers was good. The interviewer would explain that a 
“public opinion’’ study was being made and that his opinions were requested. 
It was made clear that the study had no connection with management, unions, etc. 
The men seemed more willing to participate in a college research study than in any- 
thing which might have local implications. 

To get a first approximation to total satisfaction, the answer values (1 to 5) were 
added for 19 questions cleariy related to job satisfaction. (Where a ‘‘no’’ answer 
indicated satisfaction, the 5-point scale was reversed.) Thus perfect satisfaction 
would give a score of 19 and complete dissatisfaction, of 95. The actual range was 
from 27 to 67 with an average at 43.5 (well on the satisfied side of the middle). 

The men were then divided into five approximately equal groups on the basis of 
this total satisfaction score, and their answers tabulated for all 34 questions by means 
of Hollerith cards. Statistical comparisons were made chiefly between the extremely 
satisfied and extremely dissatisfied groups, but these have been checked against the 
other three groups to verify any statements made in the following pages. 

There are some items about which almost everyone was satisfied, and others 
where considerable discontent was noted. The actual number of dissatisfied 
answers, however, is not as important as the difference between the two extreme 
groups. An item may be a source of annoyance only to a few men, but to them it 
may be important enough to put them in the very dissatisfied category. This prob- 
ably happens because the man, who is markedly disgruntled about one phase of 
plant activity, soon develops a distaste for other features of his situation. 


Explanation of Answers 


N TABLE I (page ooo) the questions are arranged according to the success with 

which they distinguished well-satisfied from very dissatisfied men. Thus for 
example, according to answers to the top question, only a small proportion of 
workers were satisfied with their pay. But, even so the workers who were more 
generally dissatisfied, with almost everything, beefed much more about this, than 
the workers who were dissatisfied with only a few matters. 

In the next as to whether they liked the kind of work they were doing, most 
workers said, “‘Yes.’’ But again the workers who were generally dissatisfied 
grouched more about the kind of job they were on, than did workers who were 
generally satisfied. Credit for good work done was third in importance, as shown 
inthis table. (The critical ratio, shown at the right, is a statistical measure showing 
how certain we can be that the difference between the groups is reliable. 3.00 or 
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more occurs by chance about once in a thousand times, hence we consider ratios of 
that size or more highly reliable.) 


Dissatisfaction with Pay Predominant Issue 


pga while this group of workers differs from most of those studied in the past, 
in that a pay question ranks first, they differ only in a relative sense. It is still 
strongly apparent that kind of work and recognition of the worker are important 
factors. 


TABLE I 
Factors INFLUENCING Jos SaTIsFACTION OF MacuiINge-TooL WorKERS 


Ranked in order of importance to them 























PER CENT SATISFIEDt 
QUESTION* CRITICAL RATIO} 
R B 
g. Do you feel the factory could afford to pay more?...... 2.2... 20000 eee 10 15 6.92 
6. Do you like the kind of work you do on your job?................-.0005 | 87 80 5 -86 
17. Do you get as much enjoyment from your work as from your spare time?. é 48 55 EY Ad 
10. Are you told when you are doing a good job?....................--00ee 40 §2 4.47 
11. Do you feel allowed to offer suggestions as to methods of improvement?. . 74 80 3-83 
15. Do you believe that the bosses and super are always fair to you?.......... g1 gz 3-76 
7. Do you think you could do better if given a chance at another job?....... | 44 45 3-48 
21. When you make a mistake in your work, do you always get a square deal | 
Sr ne ok og oe Geme hinnic chs died 54 aw en nn Taanne | 97 83 3-48 
20. Do you feel that your present hours are too long?........ ene eae | 67 54 3.30 
13. Do you feel sure of your job as long as you do good work?...... oa go 87 3.53 
8. Do you feel your pay is fair. as compared with equally important jobs in the | 
I ig Sci sed ia ne ws eA wane g oman bona seen i eantacw aad 75 80 2.96 
re a re Ne a iso hence hisewnucacnice sine Kany ceniewed gz 85 2.95 
26. Would you rather be sure of steady work at your present job than have the | 
PEEDOMAIUMIEY GE DOUG @ GCOS ooo oes 5 sis eee eidieniciene ding enoeitese ces 66 63 2.28 
23. Should the mill where you work be fixed up in light, heat, ventilation, etc.?. . 79 | 67 2::92: 
12. Do you think it makes a difference to the company that you're on the job?. .| 52 56 1.99 
22. Do you think the management should tell the men more about when the | 
mill is going to close, reopen, or when new orders are coming through?. . 51 66 1.50 
24. Do you feel free to carry your troubles about your work to your boss?. .... . | gI | go 5.38 
16. Do you feel that the orders from your bosses many times disagree with one 
eS UCR Pier “in Ba ca PERE tan By on SAD Il Al saa 44 57 | 0.76 
25. Does the boss interfere too much in your work?................. Pr cieal 94 | gI | 0.§9 
14. Are you friendly with the men who work alongside of you?.......... = 96 | 98 | 0.57 





* The number indicates the order of questions in the interview. 

+ Percentage answering this question in a satisfied manner; R, group of 71 men interviewed by Rich; B, 52 men inter- 
viewed by Britton. Reliability of interviewers is indicated by rho of 0.91 for the two columns shown. 

t Reliability of the difference between satisfied and dissatisfied men as defined in the text. 


In an attempt to find out more about which kinds of men felt that the company 
could pay more, answers were tallied separately for the men who ¢nswered “‘yes’’ 
to this question, and compared with those answering ‘‘no’’ or, “‘doubtful’”. Those 
who felt the company could pay more were also more likely to: dislike their work; 
feel they could do better on another job; feel that they/#ere not told when doing a 
good job; enjoy spare time more than work; think:fiours were too long; complain 
about physical conditions in the plant; and feel ‘that the boss was not always fair. 
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In brief, then, the men who were dissatisfied on other points were also the ones who 
felt that the company could raise wages. 

This does not show us which is cause, which effect. It would seem doubtful, 
however, that wage questions could influence an answer to ‘‘Are you told when you 
are doing a good job?’’ whereas a person disgruntled about lack of appreciation may 
well decide to make up for this by demanding higher pay. This suggests that more 
attention to workers’ emotional needs by management might save a considerable 
amount of money and trouble over wage increases. 


Supervision, as Usual, also Important 


UPERVISION is also important to these workers. ‘Do you believe that the bosses 
S and super are always fair to you”’ gives quite different results for the satisfied 
and dissatisfied men (critical ratio 3.76), and ‘‘When you make a mistake in your 
work, do you always get a square deal by those deciding the case’’ is also important 
@.48). Physical plant conditions, on the other hand, are not very significant (2.22), 
partly because one of the largest in the vicinity had recently been thoroughly 
modernized; and, having management tell more about plans of operation was rela- 
tively unimportant (1.50). 

Age (estimated by the interviewer) seems pretty definitely related to satisfac- 
tion, more of the very young men being quite discontented. Length of service in 
the plant, strangely enough, did not follow the age trend. The men with two to 
ten years service were more dissatisfied than either older or younger men in seniority. 
There was some reason to suspect that the more skilled men were more satisfied, 
but it was hard to get any criterion of skill for our study. The size of family, as 
might be expected, is a factor: men with three or more dependents express more 
satisfaction than those with smaller families. 


Explanation of Pay Dissatisfaction 


1TH the exception of the finding on the pay question, our data are in close 
V \ agreement with those of other investigators. Why does it happen that the 
financial factor rates higher in this group? Several facts may be important. At 
the time this study was made (about March 1, 1941), prices were going up and pub- 
licity agencies were warning that they would go higher. Newspapers had featured 
stores about huge sums of money allocated for defense contracts in the machine- 
tool industry. Further, these men knew that they were among the lowest-paid in 
the industry—wage rates were said by an official of one company to run about sixty 
cents an hour for regular work, and to average forty dollars weekly (including 
over-time) for a fifty-four hour week. 
It will be noticed also that the dissatisfied men were more likely to feel that 
their dollars would not buy as much as two yearsago. Thus we feel that the present 
study does not contradict the generalization of Houser that ego-satisfaction is an 
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essential element of job morale; but consider the special emphasis upon monetary 
return to be a (perhaps justified) function of the circumstances. 


Defense Attitudes 


I TABLE II (page 95.) we have listed the questions relating to national defense. 
It will be noted that 46% of the men say they have tried to work harder because 
of the defense program, and 49% think other men have tried to work harder (7). 
Only 10% objected to the increased hours for defense contracts; this perhaps should 
be tempered by the thought expressed by several, that “‘they couldn’t work us any 
longer hours and still get results.”’ 

There was a rather significant tendency for satisfied men to feel sure that they 
had worked harder, and for dissatisfied cases to be doubtful or even to think they 
had not. This is not surprising, since the individual’s relationships to his immedi- 














TABLE II 
Artirupes or Macnine-roor Workers Towarp THE Derense ProGRaM 
| PER CENT YES* | CRITICAL RATIOt 

27. Have you tried to work harder because of the National Defense program?. apes | 46 2.37 
28. Do you think the other men in the factory have tried to work harder?............... | 49 0.87 
29. Do you think Communist activities should be suppressed by the government?......... | 78 0.67 
30. Do you object to increased hours due to National Defense?...................0.0...... 10 0.88 
31. Do you think your dollars go as far as they did two years ago?....................... 34 2.57 
32. Do you feel that your work is as important as that of a soldier?...................... 83 0.63 
33. Do you think that government control of industry should be increased under the defense 

Oa i Sa ee re ee er eS OE eee Do ee 50 1.07 
34. Which of these two things do you think is more important: (1) for the U. S. to try to | 

keep out of war ourselves, or (2.) to help England even at the risk of getting into the 

a cn 8 05 bid hay ee a ee thee dean de-ouis 3 GRMONRD GM EMeENE 27 1.58 











* Percentage answering yes, based on entire group of 123 men. 
{ Reliability of the difference between satisfied and dissatisfied men as defined in the text. 


ate environment, his job, family life, etc., must inevitably have an influence on his 
feelings about the nation. National defense will have little appeal to men who do 
not believe the country has contributed anything to their personal welfare. 


Even Dissatisfied Workers Anti-communistic 


IGHTY-THREE per cent of these men thought their own work as important as 
E that of a soldier, with no difference between satisfied and dissatisfied on this 
point. 

In so far as opposition to communism is considered a sign of patriotism, it is 
interesting to note that 78% favored the government suppressing communist ac- 
tivities, with, strangely enough, the dissatisfied group more vigorously for sup- 
pression. 

Because of the general concern about Communists at the time this survey was 
made, we prepared a special tabulation of those approving or objecting to suppression 
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of the Communists. Only one of the work-satisfaction questions seemed to be re- 
lated to this item. Men who felt that they were not allowed to offer suggestions 
were less anti-communist. Perhaps, feeling suppressed themselves, they objected 
to suppression of others; or, to put it differently, they rejected both company author- 
ity and governmental authority. 


Relation to Gallup Polls 


pgs questions were asked which duplicate polls of the American Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion. One was: Do you think that government control of industry 
should be increased under the National Defense program? 50% of our group thought 
it should be increased; thus they were quite similar to the American public in 
general, which in January 1941, a short time earlier, had been reported 51% in favor 
of more control. | 

There was a slight tendency for dissatisfied men to want more control than 
satisfied men; this is reasonable, as they no doubt felt that their complaints might 
receive more attention under government control, and at least they would enjoy 
seeing the freedom of management restricted as they had been. 

The second question related to aid to Britain: Which of these two things do 
you think is more important: (1) for the U. S. to try to keep out of war ourselves; 
or (2) to help England even at the risk of getting into war? On this point the ma- 
chine-tool workers were far more isolationist than the public as a whole; only 27% 
were willing to help the British if it meant risking war, whereas the corresponding 
figure released by the American Institute in March was 68%. In this case the satis- 
fied workers were more isolationist. The difference, however, was not very large. 

As in the case of the question on communists, special tabulations were made for 
those favoring and opposing more federal control of industry, and aid to Britain. 
Men who endorsed more governmental control were those who: felt the company 
could pay more; thought hours were too, long; felt they were not allowed to offer 
suggestions; and preferred the present job to responsibilities of being a boss. None 
of these differences was entirely reliable. 

On the question of America first vs. aid to Britain, no important differences 
were found on the various job items. The only one approaching significance was 
that on whether the factory could pay more, the “‘aid to Britain’’ group being less 
concerned about pay levels. 


How to Get Workers to Aid Defense Program 


uR results concur with those of earlier workers in the field of job satisfaction in 
$m that the desires for praise, for recognition and for interesting work have 
about as much to do with worker contentment as does pay. For the fact that pay 
ranks slightly higher for these men than for other groups studied we suggested the 
following explanations: (1) the men were aware of rising prices for things they 
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bought; (2) they had read of enormous sums appropriated for machine-tool contracts 
under the defense program; and (3) they had learned that wages in this region were 
considerably below the industry-wide average. It is further noted that the men who 
believe that their employers could (and presumably should) pay them more are in 
general those who feel dissatisfied about recognition and supervision. There 
should not be any sharp separation in our thinking between money-rewards for work, 
and the ego-satisfactions coming from a feeling of doing a good job, and having the 
boss know it is good. | 

With regard to national defense attitudes, we have shown that the men in this 
vital industry appear to be giving ample cooperation with the defense program. On 
the other hand, they are not strongly concerned about aid to Britain, preferring to 
defend their own country. They are all anti-communist, the dissatisfied even more 
than the satisfied. 

There seems some reason for thinking that closer attention to the personal 
wishes and needs of these workers would cause them to put even more effort into 
defense work. While there is no certain justification for saying that the same con- 
clusion would hold for workers in other industries, until studies are actually made, 
we recommend this point for serious consideration by all persons concerned with 
speeding the defense program. 
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An Attitude Survey Should be Part of a Sound 
Continuous Personnel Program, and Its Results 
Incorporated as Part of the Executive, Super- 
visory and Employee Training Programs, and 
Interpreted .in the Light of the Organization 
Pattern of the Organization. 


Job Attitudes. II 
Store Employees 


By GERALD Brown 
Oakland, California 


know how its employes really fee/ about their jobs, their wages, their working 

conditions, their bosses, and their fellow workers. No matter how ideal the 
relationship between superior and subordinate may be, or how intelligently the 
personnel functions are administered, frequently there are underlying forces having 
a detrimental effect upon an employe’s efficiency which may never be divulged to 
management, least of all by the employe himself. Moreover, the difficulty to de- 
tecting these forces increases with the size of the organization. 


T 1s seldom that the management of a business organization is in a position to 


Employees Inarticulate 


F you are a departmental supervisor, ordinarily you cannot expect a frank answer 
I if you ask a subordinate what he thinks of you or the way you plan and adminis- 
ter the operations of the department. The answers are likely to be equally unre- 
liable if you ask him how interesting is his present work, or whether or not there 
is a good way for him to find out if his work is improving, or whether he can get 
clear-cut decisions from his superior (you), or whether he has sufficient leisure time, 
and soon. Employes are prone to tell the “‘boss’’ the things he likes to hear and to 
omit the unfavorable aspects of the job, although the latter may irritate them con- 
siderably. They feel that the “‘boss’’ exerts too much influence over their future 
destinies to risk displeasing him. 

From time to time various methods have been devised to measure employe 
‘“‘feelings’’.. The chief weakness of most of these so-called attitude surveys is that 
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they are heralded as panaceas for all of the ills of the business and are thrust in 
stereotyped form upon one concern after another. They are not modified and 
adapted to the peculiar needs of each organization. Too often they are ‘‘sprung 
upon’’ employes without proper buildup and presentation. This arouses suspicions 
as to management’s real motives in administering the survey, and the results are 
apt to be more harmful than beneficial. 

However, an attitude survey which is incorporated as a part of the general 
training program and which is based upon the true organizational pattern of the 
particular firm being studied may be of tremendous value to management. 


Conditions Necessary for a Successful Survey 


ese an attitude survey can be administered successfully, several conditions 
must prevail: 

The management must know its pattern of organization—must know to which 
department heads each phase of the work has been delegated—and must be sure that 
wherever such responsibility is placed it is accompanied by the proper authority. 

If the survey is to be ‘‘home-made”’ the questions must be so worded that, in 
general, information which is really needed, not that which is already known, may 
be obtained. If an outside copyrighted survey is used, it must be modified to fit the 
conditions of the organization. In some firms a particular type of employe may 
have several bosses; in this situation a survey containing questions about his “‘su- 
perior’’ would not bring forth the desired information, because it would not neces- 
sarily be obvious which superior he was talking about; the questions would then 
have to be more specific. On the other hand, in a line management type of organiza- 
tion, where each employe has only one boss, it is much simpler to place responsibility 
for judgments rendered. 


Follow Through Suggestions 


HE Management must be prepared to follow through on all suggestions developed 
Ti the survey. Naturally many, if not most, ideas cannot be applied or adopted 
for one reason or another, but all should be considered carefully. Otherwise the 
survey may do more harm than good because of distrust and ill-will created among 
employes. 

The actual presentation of the survey to employes must be made in such a way 
that they will be fully convinced of two things—that the management sincerely 
desires the information for practical purposes, and that answers given will remain 
anonymous. In some firms the questionnaires are deposited in sealed ‘“‘ballot 
boxes’, which are pried open by an employe committee after the survey is com- 
pleted. This committee sorts the questionnaires into proper groups, makes certain 
that everything is in order, and then turns over the forms to an outsider who tabu- 
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lates the information and makes a report to the management. The latter group 
never sees the original questionnaires. 


Summary of Experience 


sg is a summary of the experiences of a retail firm in California, in which 
an attitude survey was conducted recently: 

We operate under a line management type of organization. Each employe has 
only one boss, and no executive or department head supervises more than ten per- 
sons. Therefore, it was rather simple to segregate responsibility and divide em- 
ployes into significant groups for purposes of the survey. We used a copyrighted 
survey, whose questions were well adapted to such an organizational pattern. 

The plan was introduced to employes as a means ‘to achieve more or less sys- 
tematically some of the things we try to achieve in actual operation every day.’ We 
wanted them to realize that it was merely one phase of the general program to 
review the various operations of the store and correct those things which required 
correction—not a ‘bolt out of the blue’ cure-all which was going to revolutionize 
the operation of the business overnight. 


Application of Ideas Long Term Preposition 


W 7 = TRIED to stress the fact that the application of the ideas and opinions in the 

survey is a long term proposition. Employes were told not to expect an 
immediate reversal in the policies, plans, and operations of the company. They 
were promised ‘a little good’, and probably a few immediate improvements where 
obvious faulty conditions prevailed. The rest would involve a great deal of addi- 
tional analysis and assimilation; radical changes cannot be adopted without giving 
due consideration to all factors involved, no matter how favorable they may appear 
on the surface. 

The survey was well received and in the main opinions given were sincere and 
constructive. In the short time we have had to follow through on the completed 
reports, we believe that the survey has been most advantageous in three respects: 

It gives management a direct critical judgment (by their subordinates) of certain 
department heads whose efficiency and leadership qualities have been questioned. 


Distinguishes Profit-Makers from Leaders 


W 7 HAVE had department managers who were excellent profit-makers but 

somehow we felt they were not good leaders—they were not training their 
subordinates to be loyal, efficient workers, were not giving them any encouragement 
to present new ideas, and made no effort to develop future department heads. The 
survey not only gave us an objective confirmation of our suspicions in some of these 
cases, but it provided us with concrete material to be used as a basis for talking to 
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these persons about their lack of leadership, whereas before we could speak only 
in generalities. 

It had been very difficult to prove that a department head showed favoritism in 
the treatment of his subordinates, or that they did not feel free to go to him with 
their problems, or that he did not administer reprimands properly, or that he did 
not greet associates when he came to work in the morning, and soon. But now we 
had written evidence of how his subordinates felt about him in these respects, at 
least, and we could use it as a basis for constructive criticism of his methods of run- 
ning the department. 

In some cases the department head learned things he did not know about him- 
self. One man was accused of showing favoritism in delegating work to his sub- 
ordinates, and it was evident that he had done so quite unconsciously, and had never 
once thought that his actions might be construed as favoritism. He had merely 
acquired the habit of delegating work where he knew it would be done with most 
dispatch, and had overlooked the organizational breakdown of duties in his depart- 
ment. 

It brings again to the attention of the top executives those things needing cor- 
rection about which they have been conscious but somehow ‘‘never go around to’’. 
Practically every business organization tends to run along in certain ruts, and al- 
though management may be conscious of changes needed, inertia develops because 
of the feeling that something is right because it has always been done that way. 
An attitude survey often tends to crystallize the need for such improvements and 
drives home to management the fact that something must be done. 


The Cash Bag Rut 


T was formerly the procedure in our store for salespeople who operated cash 
registers to turn in their cash bags at the Cashier's office on the third floor every 
night after the close of work. If they were working in the basement or on the 
street floor this meant that they had to go upstairs to the third floor, deposit their 
bags, and return to the Employes’ Mezzanine in order to get out of the building. — 

Time checks proved that this took an average of 10 minutes per person longer 
than if bags could be deposited on the Employes’ Mezzanine on the way out. The 
cumulated wasted time was costing the store more than an additional full time 
employe every week, and, moreover, the salespeople were not too happy about the 
inconvenience. 

Management knew this, and the problem was discussed from time to time over a 
period of years, but nothing was done. The Controller said the money would not 
be safe if handled on the Mezzanine, and everyone let it go at that. However, in the 
recent attitude survey, numerous criticisms were made of the cash, bag procedure, 
and it was obvious that there was a great deal of serious discontertt’among employes. 

Practically all of those who criticized the procedure suggested that provision 
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be made for handling the money on the Mezzanine. This brought the matter to a 
head, and within a week the Superintendent had cut a hole in the wall of the well- 
protected tube room adjoining the mezzanine floor, constructed a barred window, and 
the new system was placed in operation. 


The London Executive 


pane executives of nearly every business institution have certain idiosyncracies 
which might seriously affect the efficiency of the business but which are not 
questioned openly because of fear of displeasing those executives. The general 
manager of one Western department store had received his earlier training in London, 
where old worn, dust-covered commercial buildings were believed to be a sign of 
dignity and strength. Therefore he would never allow the front of the building to 
be washed. The facade remained in this condition for several years, until his death. 
Then it was necessary to sandblast the walls in order to take off the accumulated 
grime. During this process chips were eaten out of the original structure and it had 
to be entirely refinished! Had an attitude survey been administered during his 
regime, it would probably have brought to a head the seemingly obvious fact that 
the building was so dirty the store was losing customers, and something would have 


been done. 
Adjusting Hours for Office Employees 


A’ ATTITUDE sutfvey serves the further purpose of uncovering unfortunate trends 
before they develop into major issues. 

For several years our store has been geared to a six day, forty hour week (63 
hours per day). Salespeople have never objected to this arrangement because it 
permits them to be on the floor during the peak hours of every day (in fact, during 
the same hours the store is open), and their volume increases accordingly. Most of 
the non-selling employes were placed on the same basis because it made for uni- 
formity of payroll procedure. However, apparently there was serious discontent 
among workers in the office division, who felt they should be allowed to work 
twenty minutes longer each day and have Saturday afternoons off, because they 
would still be working the same number of hours per week and would get just as 
much done. 

This was really a major issue with them and they were very irritated because of 
the failure of management to do something about it. The unfortunate part was that 
the management was entirely oblivious to the fact that these employes were dis- 
contented: No formal complaints had ever been made about the working hours 
and there was no reason to believe that non-selling employes were not happy with 
a shorter day. Apparently they had either been afraid to ‘speak up’ about what 
they had in mind, or else each person had thought that someone else would make the 
suggestion. 
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Had the attitude survey not come along, this problem might have grown out of 
all proportion and developed into serious trouble before it was brought to light. 
As it was, nearly every office worker requested on his questionnaire that he be al- 
lowed to rearrange his hours to have Saturday afternoons off. Within three weeks 
after the report was submitted the new system was placed in operation. 

In general the survey was taken in stride by the organization as a part of a 
sound, continuous personnel program. Employes were pleased with a chance to 
‘speak their piece’ without fear of reprisal. It gave them a certain amount of 
responsibility in the operation of the business with respect to matters affecting them. 


Intangible Values 


VEN if a particular organization does not realize all of the benefits listed above, 
E the refreshing comments made by participants in the survey will give manage 
ment enough things to think about, if not to act upon, to make the plan worth 
while. And even if no constructive action is possible as a result of such a survey, 
it may still be of great intangible value because of good will created among em- 
ployes, who possibly for the first time are asked for their frank ideas and opinions 
respecting the operation of the business. 


Social Conditions Must Be Considered 


NE of two precautions should be observed in interpreting answers to the ques- 
tionnaires, however. First, if there are questions having to do with working 
conditions, favoritism, congeniality of associates, and so forth, the answers must be 
considered in the light of social conditions within the department. Such things as 
poor lighting or lack of ventilation might never be mentioned by those who are on 
the best of terms with their fellow workers, and who enjoy their work primarily 
because of the friendly atmosphere. Such persons tend to avoid complaints wherever 
possible and are apt to omit comment on obviously faulty conditions. On the 
other hand, an employe who is ‘‘out of sorts’’ with his fellow workers, or who has 
troubles outside his work is apt to exaggerate his complaints because he feels he is 
being discriminated against. Therefore, when answers are extremely favorable or 
extremely unfavorable on any question, management should consider carefully 
whether there are any outside influences which might affect the written opinions. 


Answers that Can Be Predicted 


— there are usually certain questions included in an attitude survey whose 
answers can be predicted in advance. Such questions are not put in with the 
object of obtaining information, but merely to assure employes that the manage- 
ment has not forgotten these problems. A good example is a question about wages. 
No normal person is ever satisfied with the amount of his pay, no matter how much 
he may be earning, and this fact should be realized and taken into account when an 
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overwhelming demand for higher wages shows up in the final report. Another 
favorite target is the employes’ cafeteria. No matter how good the food or service 
may be, it has been found that a great number of employes like to complain about 
their cafeterias, probably because that is one phase of operation over which prac- 
tically none of them has any control and because a thousand employes can have a 
thousand individual preferences insofar as food is concerned. Therefore, comments 
regarding the cafeteria in any organization should not be taken as seriously as they 
might appear to require at first glance. 

Finally, attitude surveys have substantiated the premise that what employes 
think is the case in any situation is far more important than what may really be the 
case—'‘It’s how they fee/ that counts.”’ 











Part I of this Paper (which Appeared on p. 42 
of the June, 1941 Personnel Journal) Dealt with 
Workers Who Are Willing But Unable to Work 
Safely. This Part Discusses Ways of Aiding 
Them to Do So. 


The Psychology 
of Safety, Part II 


By CuHar.ezs S. SLOCOMBE 


Personnel Research Federation 
New York, N. Y. 


of behavior patterns of accident prone workers, looking toward their correc- 

tion, is that companies have spent many years getting employees to go to the 
plant hospital for dressing or treatment of the slightest injury. This avoids the 
possibility of infection, or a wound developing into a serious lost time accident. 

It is felt that if these slight injuries were taken notice of, and action taken by 
the personnel or safety department, in regard to them, that employees would be afraid 
to go to the hospital when slightly injured, for fear some disciplinary action might 
be taken against them, or they be branded as careless. 


O: of the reasons why records of minor accidents are not used for study 


Personnel Department Neglects Such Records 


O THAT in the company from which these records are taken, the personnel depart- 
S ment leaves the records tied up in a bundle, which is used to prop the door open. 
Another company, with similar records, deliberately destroys them without look- 
ing at them. 

This ostrich like policy seems to stem from the basic error in the assumptions 
of the safety movement, namely than a man who has accidents, has them because of 
his unwillingness to abide by the safety principle, and is therefore subject to censure 
_ or reprimand when he has an accident. As soon as it is recognized that a man has 
accidents because of his inability to avoid them, and the personnel department is 
recognized as having as its function helping him to avoid them in the future, there 
is no trouble in dealing with minor accidents, studying their occurrence, talking 
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them over with the accidentee, and working out ways of avoiding small and big 
accidents in the future. : 







What Can Be Done 






igo there are these non-conformists to the safety principle—accident repeaters— 
in industrial plants (every study so far made shows their presence), what can be 
done about them? Various studies have been made of the relationship of accident 
proneness to blood pressure, reaction time, fatigue, age, and other factors. None of 
them are conclusive, but all are indicative. Actually each case must be studied as 
an individual one, the cause of accident proneness diagnosed, and a suitable correc- 
tive treatment devised. 

The English, who first found non-conformity to the safety principle, by their 
statistical studies of accident records, sought and are still seeking for an easy solution 
of the problem. Their idea is to use psychological tests to cull out, from those 
hired, the ones who are likely to have accidents. 











Poor Results with Tests 

























™ method has been tried, in isolated companies in America, but without much 
success. Actually most of the results of testing show a low relationship of 
accidents to psychological factors that can be determined by tests. (in terms of 
correlation coefficients, they generally run about .30.) 

Tests of speed of reaction, accuracy of reaction, oscillation of attention, concen- 
tration, etc. have been tried, but have not been found very useful in picking out the 
accident prone. The reason is stated statistically and generally by Slocombe and 
Brakeman in the British Journal of Psychology, July 1930. It is due to the fact that 
any psychological factor, such as attention, or any number of psychological factors 
determinable by test, is or are only a small part of the causes of accident proneness. 

Health, attitude towards employer, interest in the job, family worries, etc. all 
have their influence on the ability of a worker to avoid accidents. Professor Hersey 
of the University of Pennsylvania found emotional highs and lows among workers, 
with a periodicity on the average of six weeks, and that accident frequency was high 
among those affected by this periodicity during their low periods. 

Hence it is no wonder that psychological tests of reactions are not very useful 
in culling out accident prone workers. 


Main Cause Faulty Training 


ETTING away from attempts to solve the problem by too simple means, we may 
G now discuss actual cases of accident proneness, and how they have been dealt 
with. 

The most numerous cases of accident proneness are due to faulty or inadequate 
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training. A man is hired by a company, and if inexperienced, is trained by it. In 
most companies little heed is paid to the type of training, or safety training given, 
or the accident record of the worker who does the training. Consequently a new 
worker is often trained by an accident prone employee, and so learns bad habits from 
the start. 

When we first started to reduce the accidents on the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company, we went through the usual training of a street car motorman. During 
this period of training we had an accident, ramming the street car into a truck com- 
ing out of a side street. 

When the training ended we checked up to see the records of the workers who 
had trained us. We found that every man who had participated in our instruction 
was a man who had a lot of accidents. 

We promptly insisted that, in future, only men with a good safe record should 
be used in training new employees. A list of such men was made out by the em- 
ployment office, and only they were given training work. 


Instructors Should Be Safe Men 


ANY personnel men in industrial companies think that such a circumstance 
M could only happen in a street car company, where personnel work is supposed 
to be poor. 

But we have yet to be convinced that similar conditions do not exist in industrial 
companies. We remember an incident tending to show this in an electrical manu- 
facturing company, with a first class safety record. 

We stood talking with the foreman in a department one afternoon, and noticed 
one girl helping another to fix her machine. We asked how long it took to learn 
that particular job of machine operation, and were told “‘six months.’’ We asked 
how long the girl instructing the other had been on the job, and were told ‘‘six 
weeks.”’ 

We do not know if this is typical, but suspect that throughout industry new 
employees, with but six weeks experience, with no check on their accident record, 
are being used to train newer employees, when it takes six months for them to be- 
come proficient and safe in the job. 


Difficult at Present 


URING such times as this, when there is a defense boom on, and employees are 
D being hired at a rapid rate, it is difficult to make sure that only safe employees 
train new workers. But at least the attempt could be made. It would be our guess 
that few personnel departments, using experienced workers to train new workers 
on the job, bother to see that the trainers are accident free men. 
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If this is true, then companies are breeding into their organization a perpetual 
crop of accident prone men. 

The remedy for this situation is obviously to see that every man who is entrusted 
with the job of helping to train new workers is himself an accident freeman. And 
when we say accident free, we mean a man who is free of little as well as 
big accidents. 

The next most frequent cause of accident proneness is the development of bad 
habits or methods after initial good training. When a man has learned to play 
golf well, he may later develop a slice or a pull, and his game deteriorate. He usu- 
ally then relies on a pro, or his fellow golfers, to tell him what has gone wrong with 
his swing. 

But some workers, even if properly trained in the beginning, gradually develop 
some kink in their working habits which causes them to have accidents. But no 
one bothers about it, and the safety movement, as operating at present, imme- 
diately assumes that they have developed an unwillingness to abide by the safety 
principle. 


Remedial Training also Necessary 


H™ is where remedial training comes into the picture, under a logical system of 
safety work. The worker may be worried because he or she has developed 
the accident habit, and wants help to get out of it. The safety movement, as at 
present organized, assumes that he or she has given up her desire to conform to the 
safety principle, and so instead of studying her troubles with her, they condemn her 
without a hearing, reprimand her and forget the whole business. 

Actually what the safety or personnel department should do is to sit down with 
her and study out the causes of the little accidents, in terms of working habits, so 
that they may be remedied and future major accidents so avoided. In this way she 
would not be subject to disapprobation, as unwilling to conform to the safety prin- 
ciple, but be helped to conform, by doing her job the right and safe way. 


Conflicts of Motivation 


NOTHER frequent cause of accident repetition on the part of some workers is a 
A conflict of motivation. In one company we found a man with sixteen street 
car collisions a year. When we interviewed him, we found that he boasted of being 
the best and fastest operator in the division. He always brought his car in on 
schedule. 

But the safety people wanted him to operate without accidents, and as he saw 
it, he could not maintain schedule and avoid accidents. So he had made up his 
mind that he was going to maintain his reputation as a fast operator, and “‘To hell 
with the safety business.”’ 
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We talked the matter over with him, and told him that there were plenty of 
places on his route, which we knew from our studies, were not hazardous, and he 
could lick along there as fast as he could, so gaining time that he could use up in 
going slowly and carefully along places where the accident frequency was high. In 
this way he could maintain his reputation as a fast operator, and add to it a reputa- 
tion as a safe operator. 

We sent out an instructor on the car with him, to show him where he could go 
as fast as the car would go, and where he should go slowly and carefully. 

He came through the next two years without any accidents, and the other men 
in the division, talking things over with him in the lobby, caught on to the idea, 
and many more accident prone men ceased having accidents immediately. 

The same sort of thing occurs in industrial plants. We saw one girl in a factory 
operating a machine stamping powdered plastic into a mold. She put the material 
in with her fingers, and the stamper came down and pressed it into shape. As it was 
a hazardous operation, in that if she did not get her fingers out of the way before 
the stamper came down, she was liable to have them crushed, there was a lever on 
the machine, which she had to press with her hand, and which prevented the 
stamper from coming down unless held. By this means it was expected that fingers 
could not be crushed in the machine, because fingers had to be on the lever instead 
of possibly below the descending stamper. 


Safety vs. Production 


B the girl was on low pay at piece rates, and found that working this safety 
lever slowed up her production so much that she could not earn enough. So she 
deliberately put the safety contrivance out of commission, and took a chance on her 
ability to get her fingers out of the way before the stamper came down. 

These cases are cited to illustrate the very common cause of accident repetition, 
due to a conflict of motivations, in which generally the normal safety motivation is 
overridden by some other motive. The job of the safety department is then not to 
discipline such employees, or stick up fancy colored posters, but to resolve the con- 
flict for the employee, in terms of adequate safety and production, so that he or she 
may not have accidents in the future. 


Respect for the Boss 


F prsen influence affecting accident repetition is the attitude of workers toward 
their boss, their respect for him, or lack of it. 

In one division of a street car company, in a little town, with only a hundred 
men, we found a high accident frequency, and many repeaters. There did not seem 
to be any reason why this should be so. 

But we found that the superintendent, a man with 28 years service with the 
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company, had turned to drink. He sat in his office sozzled most of the time, and 
had accidents when driving his own car. Consequently when he tried to discipline 
the men, they had no respect for him. 

In view of his age and length of service the company was loath to fire him, but 
had given him his last warning. 

On investigating the case we found that a year before his wife had died, and 
also his only son. His life was therefore a void. He was boarding with a foreman 
in the company, but had developed the idea that this foreman was scheming to get 
him fired, so that he might get his job. Hence he, a first class employee, took to 
drink, and the accident frequency in the division went sky high. 

Upon learning these facts we took the matter up with the president of the com- 
pany, and the manager of the division. It was decided that the remedy lay in trying 
to fill the void in this man’s life, left by his loss of his wife and only son. 


Superintendent Recovers and Reduces Accidents 


H’ was advised to live in some other house than that of the foreman, with whom 
he did not get along. The manager of the division was asked to take the 
superintendent to the movies with him, whenever he went, and to bring him along 
to any conventions held (usually once a month), and to bring him up to the head 
office, whenever the manager had occasion to come, (usually once a week). 

Whenever he came to conventions or to the head office of the company, we or 
the manager of the division made sure that he shook hands with the president of 
the company, and was introduced to convention delegates. In this way this super- 
intendent was rehabilitated, and began to feel that he was recognized as a useful 
member of society. His recourse to the bottle for consolation ceased, and he re- 
gained the respect of the employees under him. The accident record of his division 
thereupon improved. 

In another case in the same company, in a small town, we found a high accident 
frequency. It seemed strange, because the manager was an excellent man, and his 
supervisor was most hardworking and conscientious. 

We interviewed some of the accident repeating employees to find out why they 
kept on having accidents. Almost all of them just hated the guts of the supervisor, 
who was supposed to instruct them in safe operation. He was a rather small young 
man, with an inferiority complex, which he tried to overcome by acting in a bossy 
manner to men twice his age and twice his size. So instructions about safe opera- 
tion that he gave, were resented and not taken any notice of. 


Psychoanalyzing the Supervisor 


Ww: we realized this situation we took him out in the car, parked along the 
riverside, and gave him a little psychoanalytic talk about inferiority com- 
plexes, and the reactions of people to one another. We told him that the company 
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recognized him as a valuable employee, and he did not need to boss other workers 
to prove his ability. The company recognized that, and what he had best do was 
to start making friends with the workers, so that they would then listen to his ideas 
on safe methods of work. 

Fortunately he took our advice, and after a year, with some subsequent help, 
he succeeded in cutting the accidents in his division in half. 

In industrial companies we have seen or suspected similar conditions. In one 
company the president asked us to look into an accident situation in one department. 
We saw the superintendent, and in the middle of the afternoon he was throwing his 
weight about, bawling out workers and foremen, with an obvious hangover from 
the night before. What the cause of his trouble was we did not find out, but were 
certain that accidents in that department could not be reduced till the superintendent 
was straightened out. 


Effect of Organization on Workers 


LLIED with these problems of individual mal-adjustment of supervisors, as causes 
A of accident proneness among workers are organizational problems. 

We visited the offices of a traction company in a large city recently. As we 
walked in the door we noticed a board about fourteen feet high on which were 
displayed the names of innumerable vice-presidents, superintendents, assistant super- 
intendents, etc. Apparently two street car companies and a bus company had 
amalgamated, and jobs had to be found in one company for all the officials of all 
three companies. 

There was fighting, wire-pulling and jealousy among all these executives. And 
each one had a group of employees following him. The public relations of the 
company were bad, and its accident record worse, because with such a disunited 
jealous group of executives, there was no morale in the company, no enforcement of 
discipline, and no real appreciation of the accident problem. 


Tests not the Answer 


ut actually there was a psychologist in the company trying to reduce accidents, 
B by means of psychological tests, to cull out accident prone men. He com- 
plained that he could not do it because the company would only provide him with 
reaction test machinery that would measure reaction time to a 25th of a second. He 
thought that he could lick the problem if they would provide him with a reaction 
testing machine that would measure tooth of a second. 

Actually the only way this psychologist could get any results in accident reduc- 
tion in that company would be to throw all his reaction machinery out of the win- 
dow, and start in to weld the executives into a homogeneous group, and eliminate 
their jealousies, by building up the leadership of the company president. 

If this were done the number of accident prone men would immediately start 
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to reduce, and the company would be recognized, in the community, as one rendering 
safe service. 

Each case of non-conformity of workers to the safety principle presents its own 
problem, which must be diagnosed, and a suitable treatment or remedy worked out. 
Mass appeals based upon an assumption that the workers are unwilling to abide by 
the safety principle are useless. Actually almost all workers desire to abide by this 
principle, and those who do not are disciplined by their fellow workers, as are the 
noisy readers in a library. 

Some are not able to work safely, because of faulty training, or conflicting 
motivations, or lack of respect for their boss, or ill-health, or some other reason. 


Real Job for Personnel or Safety 


HE job of the personnel department, or the safety department, is not to discipline 
‘Cae or to stick fancy colored posters in front of their noses, or try to whip them 
up in an emotional frenzy of safety consciousness, but to diagnose intelligently the 
cause or causes for their accidents, and work out with them ways of avoiding acci- 
dents in the future. 

This work can be done only by a first class industrial psychologist, who can take 
. care of 5,000 employees, who should be paid not less than $6,000 a year, and who 
would, with proper backing, save the company that hires him one hundred times 
his salary, in reduced accident costs. 











Some Companies and Offices in Business and 
Government, Who Have Not Enough Em- 
ployees to Warrant a Magazine Issue Monthly 
or Periodic Bulletins for Supervisors and Em- 
ployees. Here is a Good Sample. 


The Responsibility 
of Being Boss 


A Personnel Bulletin 


HERE are about 2500 people in the company who supervise the work of other 
“Tron If you are one of these you are in a spot of great responsibility. 
Whenever two employees meet for the first time it is a safe bet that one of 
the very first questions they will ask each other will be: ‘‘How’s your boss?’’ By 
the way the people you supervise answer that question, you may, to a considerable 
extent, measure your success or failure. 
The answer may be an enthusiastic “He's swell!’’ If this is the answer you may 
count yourself both skillful and lucky. For such a reply reflects an attitude that 
will make your shop run pleasantly and at a top speed. 


Are You OK? 


O* THE answer may be a non-commital “‘Oh, he’s all right.’’ Not so good. 
For, if such an attitude is general, you will probably find that your office turns 
out just enough work to get by and that the atmosphere is one of constraint. 

Finally the answer may be in Anglo-Saxon words of a few syllables that flash 
sparks. The boss who is thus graphically characterized by his workers is both to 
be pitied and censured. For his work life will be marred by constant bickering and 
muttering. People will be doing their best to ‘‘get away with something,” and 
in most cases his shop will turn out the barest minimum of work. 

What do your workers say about you? Don’t be too hasty in patting yourself 
on the back. Almost every boss feels that his own method of dealing with his em- 
ployees is just about perfect. Unfortunately, however, this business of being a 
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bad boss is something difficult for the offender to detect in himself. And ‘‘even his 
best friends won't tell him.’’ The only way you can really find out how you rate 
is through some pretty intensive self-analysis. Here are some questions you might 
ask yourself to help in this check-up. 


1. Do Your Workers Know Why Their Shop Is Doing What It Is Doing? 


Sm not to reason why, ours but to do or die’’ is a dubious enough philosophy 
even for an army in the field. In a company trying to do creative work it 
just won't go over. The employee who knows where the work of his unit fits into 


the larger picture of the broad objectives of the plant is going to work with more 
zest and make fewer blunders than the one who isn't permitted to see beyond the 


edge of his desk. The boss who tells ‘‘why’’ whenever possible is taking a long 
step toward the “‘He’s swell’’ class. 


2. Does Each of Your Employees Know What Is Expected of Him All the Time? 


ENTAL telepathy is an interesting parlor game, but it doesn’t amount to much 
M as a way of giving directions. Telling what to do and how to do it in a new 
situation is one of the most important parts of the boss’s job. Since employees are 
not mind readers, directions must be explicit, clear, complete and so related to 
established work-ways that the worker will not be lost or confused. The boss 
can check his ability to give directions by simply following up a few sample cases 
every now and then to see whether he is getting his ideas across. 


3. Do your Employees Feel that Good Work Will Bring Its Just Reward? 


F coursE the best reward for good work is promotion, and in recommending 
O these the supervisor is limited by administrative and budgetary restrictions. 
There are no limitations on encouraging words, however, and rare is the boss who 
uses too many. Recent psychological experiments show that persons receiving both 
praise and criticism when due improve most rapidly; those receiving only praise 
next; those receiving only criticism next; and those receiving neither praise nor 
criticism improve least rapidly. Judicious praising of a worker for a job well done 
is not a sign of weakness but a practical part of the job of being a good boss. 


4. Do Your Employees Resent Your Kind of Discipline? 


ISCIPLINE need not be unpleasant—quite the contrary. The sense of individual 
D importance which comes from making an acceptable contribution to a co- 
Operative enterprise is one of the most potent standards by which men live. And 
discipline is necessary to enable the individual employee to do his part of the co- 
operative job. Discipline properly considered is training, not punishment; explana- 
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tion, not reproof. The mistake of an employee gives the boss a chance to apply 
correctives. And each time a corrective is applied, the need for further discipline 
should be lessened and the cooperative enterprise should be helped to move forward. 


5. Do Your Employees Feel Free to Offer Suggestions, to Sponsor New Ideas, to 
Tell You When Something Is Wrong? 


R Is your organization a one-way street where you do all the talking out loud? 
O Would it be worth your while to stop and listen to what your employees have 
to say a little more? Employees don’t just talk to hear themselves, or because they 
are perennial soreheads and troublemakers. They have something to say. But 
maybe they think you shouldn’t hear, because you are boss. There are several 
formal means that have been successfully used for developing this valuable flow of 
comments from employees. Employment of counselors whose full time job it is to 
do just thisisone. Wide participation in staff meetings, questionnaires, suggestions 
systems, and the organization of employee committees are others that are useful. 
Perhaps the best way of all is the informal one of having the boss himself be so 
accessible and be such a “‘regular guy’’ that employees come to him without fear 
and with the knowledge that whatever they have to say will be cordially received. 


6. Do Ali Your Employees Feel that They Receive Fair and Equal 
Treatment from Their Boss? 


very man likes to think he is always fair and just in his decisions. ‘““Teacher’s 
E pets’’ are uniformly despised. Yet it is very easy for a boss to slip, almost with- 
out knowing it, into the habit of leaning toward a few individuals or a particular 
group in recommending promotions, giving interesting assignments, or just in the 
ordinary life of the office. Or, conversely, he may be ‘“‘down on’’ some people. 
Nothing can wreck morale faster. The only way to prevent this from happening is 
to examine critically your own motives and reasoning whenever you make a decision 
affecting your employees. Lean over backwards, if necessary, to be sure of your 
fairness. Then, whenever possible, be fair out loud. That is, explain your method 
of arriving at a certain decision to everyone concerned. For an apparent unfairness 
can do as much harm as a real one. 


7. Do Your Employees Feel that Their Boss Treats them Like Human Beings? 


ta whipcracking, barking type of boss who secures his results through fear is 
rapidly fading from the picture. He was a bull among the fragile china of 
human feelings. In his place has come the boss who leads, not drives. He under- 
stands the desires for self-expression and participation that exist in every person. 
He knows that most people will give just about what they receive in such matters 
as respect for opinions, courtesy, and confidence. Actual cases have been recorded 
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where the working ability of an employee was lost through worrying because the 
boss failed to say ‘‘good morning.’ This does not mean mollycoddling or bowing 
and scraping. It simply means a practical application of the realization that think-. 
ing human beings cannot be treated like robots. 

When you can honestly check yourself off as handling these seven problems well, 
you will be well on the road to discharging successfully your important responsi- 
bility of being boss. Beyond this, you will be putting your own house in that order 
of democracy in which we live, and which the nation as a whole is seeking to pre- 
serve in a troubled world. 
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MIDDLE MANAGEMENT; THE JOB OF THE JUNIOR ADMINISTRATOR 


By Mary Cushing Howard Niles. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941, 270 pp., 
$3.00 
Reviewed by Donald K. Beckley 

The specific problems of the junior executive, important as they are, have been 
rather generally neglected in the literature of the personnel field. While a great 
mass of general material applicable to junior and senior administrators alike has 
been written, little attention has been given to the areas wherein their respective 
duties and responsibilities differ. 

In her book Middle Management, subtitled ‘“The Job of the Junior Adminis- 
trator,’” Wrs. Niles has done a useful job of giving helpful advice to the junior 
executive. The material she has included covers quite thoroughly the range of 
problems likely to be found by the men and women holding these essential inter- 
mediary positions. Of particular interest is a chapter on the relationship of the 
junior administrator to his superior, which discusses methods of working with the 
superior in running the department, of keeping him properly informed, and of getting 
his action on recommendations. 

Another especially significant chapter considers the frequently undetermined 
part of the junior executive in carrying out in his department the various personnel 
duties, such as training, promotion, salary adjustment, and discharge. Problems 
of developing subordinates as department supervisors, of department reorganization, 
and of handling employee suggestions are also discussed at length. 

This volume is not a text, and contains no bibliography and but few references 
to management literature. It has been written from the management viewpoint 
primarily for the businessman rather than for the scholar, and includes numerous 
cases as illustrative material. The book has been written simply, and while many 
of its statements might at first glance appear to be obvious generalities; a thorough 
reading leaves little doubt as to the soundness of Mrs. Niles’ approach, and as to the 
lasting value of her practical suggestions. 

The author’s background is in the field of office work, primarily in insurance 
companies as a management consultant, and this book has been written with special 
reference to those organizations which have a large percentage of their employees 
engaged in doing clerical work. The usefulness of her book is by no means confined 
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to this limited area, however, and it should prove to be valuable reading for present 
and prospective junior executives in any field—and equally important, for their 
superiors. 


HOW TO SUPERVISE PEOPLE 


By Alfred W. Cooper. New York: McGraw Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1941, 150 pp., $2.50 


Reviewed by J. M. Trickett 


Occasionally, a book is written which fits the particular problems faced by a 
special type of businessman. Here is a book which discusses the problems faced by 
all businessmen who supervise others, or who aspire to such supervision. 

Mr. Cooper has conducted thousands of supervisory conferences, representing 
nearly every grade, and every division of American industrial and commercial 
activity. The book is a logically organized, carefully catalogued epitome of the 
Opinions and ideals of several thousand successful supervisors. A listing of the 
chapter headings indicates both its logical organization and broad scope: How to 
Become a Supervisor; The Responsibilities That Come With Authority; The Physical 
Condition of Your Subordinates; How to Develop Group Morale; The Qualities of 
Leadership; This Thing Called Cooperation; Hiring, Reprimanding, and Firing; 
When and How to Delegate Authority; The Supervisor as a Teacher. 

In the last twenty pages of his book, Mr. Cooper lists sixty-seven questions for 
group discussion. These thought-provoking problems are grouped under six general 
headings corresponding to the various supervisory responsibilities discussed in the 
preceding chapters. 

Ambitious employees who hope someday to become successful supervisors, fore- 
men and supervisors currently facing leadership problems, and higher executives 
often in need of reviewing their techniques—all can profit by the experience behind 
this little book. Also, conference leaders and those interested in supervisory train- 
ing of any sort will find this a handy reference book. 


TRAINING WORKERS AND SUPERVISORS 


By Charles Reitell. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941, pp. xiii, 174, $1.50 

Mr. Reitell has written a good primer for people who are beginning the study 
of training in industry. The rather ambitious scope of the book covers practically 
all phases of the problem. : 

The experienced training supervisor or personnel director will be disappointed 
that the coverage isso thin. In places it is little more than an outline thinly padded 
with such unlaudable statements as these (Pp. 20 and 23): “‘Some companies use a 
small form with comparatively few leading questions. Others are quite extensive 
in the type and number of questions asked.”’ 
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The plant manager or superintendent who has decided to start some organized 
training and wants to hire a training supervisor might find it helpful in interviewing 
applicants, for it mentions most of the things a training supervisor should know. 

It might also suggest to a plant manager some of the services for which he might 
- employ a management engineer. | 

For a foreman who has been made training supervisor without warning, it would 
be valuable as a quick outline of his own self-improvement program. 

The book would also serve as a good outline for a training program. In addi- 
tion to covering the ground, it is essentially sound. Some ‘‘experts’’ in teaching 
methods and/or techniques will argue with the terminology in Chapter 10, ‘“The 
Techniques of Good Training.’’ There will be some who will insist that Job Rating, 
Operation Lists and Time Studies, The Use of Gauges, Safety Habits, and Measuring 
and Portraying Improvement are not training techniques in the true sense. 

The more common objection to this chapter will be, however, that the tech- 
niques of good training cannot be adequately presented in a 43-page discussion of the 
above headings supplemented by 3 pages of illustrative charts. 

Similarly, 33 pages will seem like short work for ‘‘Principles of Good Teach- 
ing.’’ Of course, Glenn Gardner has reduced this subject to calling card size, but 
his OPM card is backed by to hours of instructor training. 

In a word, the book presents in almost outline brevity the accepted procedures 
in training workers and supervisors. 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By George E. Myers. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1941, 377 pp., 
$3.00 
Reviewed by Book Review Editor 

Here is a book that leaves the reader feeling he has pretty well examined the 
whole field of vocational guidance; and indeed, he has. The work is more than an 
inspiration: it seems to me to be a thoroughly technical contribution to the best 
that has been done so far in vocational guidance literature. 

The term ‘“‘personnel work’’ came into educational literature from the field of 
industry. Industrial management gradually became conscious of the fact that other 
factors besides worker's skills, quality and conditions of his tools and his physical 
condition affect the worker's efficiency. In like manner, student personnel work 
deals with the person of the student as set up for his education and development. 
Student personnel work brings each student into the educational environment under such cir- 
cumstances as will enable him to obtain the maximum of the desired development from his 
environment. Its function is not contributing to the personal development of the 
individual—that is the job of the school environment provided for that purpose. 
Vocational guidance, aimed at the best development of the student with reference 
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to vocational aspects of life is only one part, though an important part, of the 
personnel program. 

Myers is not only an authority in his own right, but takes occasional exception 
to other well-known writers whenever his premise leads him across their paths. 
Particularly good are his distinctions drawn from among the many kinds of guidance, 
the clarifying of terms and their intricate relationship to the whole field of educa- 
tion. The author, however, differs not so much on what should be done under the 
terms of guidance and student personnel work as in the relation of what is done to 
the educative process. 

Organizing occupational informational services and setting up a self-analysis 
program for students to explore are two excellent chapters for teachers of occupa- 
tions. Chapters on ratings, special aptitudes and interests, personality character- 
istics, and the placement service are especially well done. The chapter on research 
service, intended to cover various kinds of studies and investigations pertaining 
to vocational guidance, is a little disappointing; perhaps we expect too much 
from research in such a young field. The final pages on administration of the stu- 
dent personnel program is a good contribution and shows how the eight services 
mentioned in the book constitute a school enterprise in which all members of the 
staff participate. 

Charging that an adequate program of public education is impossible without 
vocational guidance, the author believes it is the school system’s responsibility to 
provide youth with the needed vocational guidance and preparation, and to takethe 
lead with the cooperation of other social agencies . . . a joint community responsi- 
bility which centers in the public schools. 


